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"When are we leaving?" I asked. My host laughed uproariously. "Soon— 1 said it . . ." He had an Asiatic concept of time.
Then the column of the people being expelled from the village came down the main street, flanked by militia with machine pistols held ready for use. The chubby-faced lieutenant stumbled along behind—completely drunk.
At this moment a powerful vehicle came racing up the valley along the empty highway. My drinking companion immediately hid the vodka-bottle under the bench. He knew that piercing horn—it was the Commandant's car.
The car stopped a little ways in front of the column. Major Kalash-nikov and a Polish captain jumped out. The major roared. The captain talked urgently to his lieutenant, who was staring off into the distance with glassy eyes. Expellers and expellees stood as though rooted to the spot.
When the Germans finally understood that they could return home, two of the women fell on their knees and recited the Lord's Prayer.
In Krummhubel the people being expelled had been sent home when they had gone only a short distance from the place of assembly. The streets were completely deserted.
That night we slept a leaden sleep and awoke the next morning feeling very depressed. Where were the winds of Fate driving us all?
As we were fortifying ourselves with some real coffee—my wife had bought it with her first Polish zloties* which she had obtained for a piece of jewelry—our spaniel began to bark in front of the house.
"What are those Polacks up to now?" my wife exclaimed, still cross and irritable from the events of the previous day. She peered out cautiously through the curtains.
A dirty, unshaven man was walking up the path. Suddenly the dog stopped barking. From outside we heard "Well, Rtipel, at least you're still alive!" and then the dog's joyful whimpering.
Then we rushed to the door. It was true—that was Bob.
"Where did you come from, you old rascal?" I cried. I was overjoyed to see him. Bob and I had been friends for many, many years.
He laughed and said, "Straight from Berlin—by coal train . . ." And he pointed to his face and hair, his windbreaker, trousers, and shoes. Everything was covered with a crust of black dust.
When he had showered and put on one of my suits, he told us all about his quixotic idea, which was destined to be our salvation. Even Gerhart Hauptmann's fate would probably have been different but for Bob's audacious decision.
In Berlin Bob had met a group of refugees from Silesia. Their report moved him deeply. As he was pondering about how he could help us. he suddenly thought of his old German railway pass with the Russian text that had been used in the occupied eastern territories.
* Polish monetarv unit.